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Cover Illustration: Design adapted from an XVIII Century 
satinwood sideboard 
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ADVBRIISINC PAGES REMOVE 
If you're doing a cocktail lounge 








1—RENDEZVOUS.. . A sophisticated 
paper in the Gay Nineties manner .. 
made to simulate wood block cutting. 3! 
inches wide. Chosen for this ensemble ia 
a Charcoal ground patterned with Char 
treuse . . . also available in Black and 
White; Red and White; Yellow and Brown 


2—TEXTURED CLOTH—No. 8576). 
We've used this pebbly cross-stripe cot 
ton textured cloth in Chartreuse for this 
ensemble. It is also available in Aciet. 
Peach, Lettuce, Fraise, Maize, Jade. Heavy 
enough for upholstery and attractive fo 
draperies. 51-inch. 


3— ALPINE TEXTURED CHENILLE CAR 
PET. . . especially dyed in a warm, 
brant shade of Henna for this ensemble. 
Also available in the same Chartreus 
used in the fabrics . . . or in any othe! 
shade you specify. There are no limit 
tions as to size or shape. 


4—"SWAG" No. 85775—Cotton chet 
ille and spun rayon swag in four deco 
tive colors .. . Acier, Peach, Chartreu® 
Fraise. Hung loosely, this fabric has t*§ 
appearance of Austrian Shade Cloth, bv 
is more modern in effect. 48-inch. 
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4 N SPITE of an increase of almost 200 


per cent in the price of raw silk, we 
have no present intention of increasing 


our prices. 


This decision is made with a hope of 


facilitating the tasks of our clientele. 
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Manufacturers of Drapery, Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 


CHICAGO: 620 North Michigan Street BOSTON: 420 Boylston Street 
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EDITH GECKER—CONTEMPORARY GEORGIAN FOYER WITH RE- 
GENCY WALL TREATMENT RANGING FROM AQUA TO TURQUOISE 
LIVING ROOM BEYOND HAS AQUA WALLS AND ROSE TO 
BURGUNDY HANGINGS. COURTESY, MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
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agnane. eeWEARS ago great care was taken 


to lay out plans and figure estimates for 

interiors. Almost all decorative estab- 

lishments had competent draftsmen and 
well equipped libraries. Now a client will come in with a 
set of plans clipped from a magazine and tell you just 
what is wanted.” 

This statement comes from a Midwestern decorator. Then 
she adds: “Isn’t it more a case of salesmanship rather than 
fine decorative work required today ?” 

Indeed, salesmanship is becoming increasingly vital, not 
rather than, but in addition to fine decorative work. Today 
the decorator deals with a sophisticated and well informed 
public full of home furnishing ideas culled from newspapers, 
magazines, books, and stores. In turn, decorators must im- 
press these same people with their superior knowledge, judg- 
ment, and resourcefulness. 

The American public loves to be sold. Most every pro- 
fession and industry has discovered this except the decorative. 
Even the time-honored medical profession has employed the 
art of advertising! 

A tactful, dignified and forceful advertising or sales cam- 
paign is bound to reap a rich harvest. One has but to visit 
the families of the comfortable and well-to-do to realize how 
much the services of good decorators are required. These 
same people respond to salesmanship in other fields. Why 

not the decorative? 


Tue Eprror. 
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Georgian Room from the Treaty House, Upminster, England, 
now in Philadelphia Museum as the gift of William M. Elkins. 


LESSER KNOWN 
GEORGIAN FURNITURE DESIGNERS 


By ETHEL LEWIS, A.I.D. 
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‘FHE well-worn elichés identifying 
the styles known as Queen Anne and 
Chippendale are known to many, but 
too few pause to consider the develop- 
ments in furniture design in the in- 
terval between Queen Anne’s death and 
the height of Chippendale’s glory. Nor 
do they usually realize that the style 
which bears the worthy carver’s name 
is unrelated in many respects to the 
models he displayed in his justly fam- 
ous book. Who then were the origi- 
nators of that popular style? As the 
brothers Adam were by training and 
by inclination architects, who planned 
all the furniture for their famous in- 
teriors? And as George Hepplewhite 
was dead before his remarkable book 
was published, who carried out his 
delicate fancies? Sheraton, the last of 
the great names, is known to have died 
in comparative poverty, with few 
examples of his own skill still in exist- 
ence. Who then were the men who de- 
signed and earved and manufactured 
the fine 18th century furniture? 

When the simplicity and smooth 
surfaces of Queen Anne walnut began 
to fade in popularity—long after her 
1714 demise—the new and colorful 
mahogany was well on its way toward 
fame and fortune. Though this wood 
had been known as early as the ex- 
peditions of Sir Walter Raleigh, its 
experimental or probationary era lasted 
until approximately 1730. From then 
on it reigned supreme, not even fully 
replaced by the modish lacquer or 
satinwood which so appealed to popu- 
lar faney. With this new wood came 
new designs. 

George I, who succeeded Queen 
Anne, had been elected to instead of 
inheriting his crown and was too aging 
and too German to be concerned with 





the struggling art development in 
England. It was his lack of enthusiasm 
which slowed up the evolution of ma- 
hogany designs. Consequently there 
was for a time little change from the 
style known as Queen Anne. Pierced 
slat-backs appeared about 1725 and 
the weight kept increasing until it 
reached its apogee in another ten 
years. From then on the lighter forms 
began to appear finally resulting in the 
slender lines of the Sheraton period. 

Though the furniture of WILLIAM 
Kent (1684-1748) is identified with 
what many scoffingly call “the lion 
period”, it is to this architect-sculptor- 
designer-author that we must turn for 
one of the opening pages in the style 
called Chippendale. The basis of his 
design was classic Italian and his ren- 
dition baroque. He was one of the first 
of a long series of artists who did the 
entire designing of a house, including 
its architecture, gardens, furnishings, 
and he even selected the works of art. 
Under the patronage of the Duke of 
Burlington his work at Devonshire 
House is well-known—and little liked 
by many. His interest in furniture 
did not actually begin until about 
1720, and by 1735 he was a tremen- 
dous influence on the youthful Thomas 
Chippendale who it would appear was 
one of the better craftsmen in his 
employ. 

It is noteworthy that every piece 
of furniture created by Kent was de- 
signed for the actual spot where it 
stood. To know his style it should al- 
ways be seen in its contemporary set- 
ting with high ceilings and large wall 
areas. His furniture seems over-elabo- 
rate because it was massive and cer- 
tainly should never be compared with 
the more finely scaled furniture of 
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intended for 
intimate 


classical ere 
and 
Even with his prodigious energy Kent 


the later 
smaller more rooms. 
could not possibly have been responsi- 
ble for the 
pieces ascribed to him and it is well 
to recall that there were many Italian 
workmen in England at that time. To 
them the Italian Baroque was familiar 


tremendous number of 


and they may well have believed that 
if they added a terminal figure similar 
to one of the famous Kent creations 
that they were designing in his manner. 

Kent was a powerful influence on 
many of his struggling contemporaries, 
notably WiLLIAM JONES, an architect 
who published in 1739 “The Gentle- 
men’s or Builders’ 
this 


Companion.” In 


volume were included chimney 
pieces, slab and pier tables, tabernacle 
frames (the dressing frame of a door, 
window or niche), mirrors and elabo- 
rate ceilings. Most of his designs are 
definitely classical but show the strong 
Kent tradition. 

Another who fell under his spell was 
Barty LANGLEY who in 1739  pub- 
lished “The City and Country Builder’s 
and Workman’s Treasury of Designs.” 
Many plates in that book were copied 
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almost directly from Inigo Jones. It 
was Langley who so well trained his 
craftsmen that they were later invalu- 
able assistants to Thomas Chippendale. 
Another book which swayed the public 


taste was published by ABRAHAM 
Swan in 1745. “The British Archi- 
tect; or The Builder’s Treasury of 


Staircases” included a complete sur- 
vey of the five orders, architectural 
rules, fine examples of chimney pieces, 
arches, doors, windows, and the stair- 
cases which were really splendid. 
The names of Lock and CopELAND 


had acquired renown before Chippen- 


dale reached the limelight. From 1740 
onward Matthias Lock published sev- 
eral books, some of the designs copied 
from Johnson, but the later ones in 
the Adam manner. It was Lock who 
seems to have been the originator of 
the looped-back chair which was so 
very popular prior to the middle of 
the century. His “Designs for Mir- 
rors and Well-lights in French Ro- 
eaille Style” published in 1745 indi- 
cates his preference at that date. In 
his “New Book of Ornaments” (1768) 
there are splendid designs for mirrors, 
frames and other architectural details, 















































































Above, CLOCK after the so-called Chippendale style, designed by 
Thos. Johnson. MIRROR with graceful classic ornamentation by 
Matthias Lock. SIDEBOARD, one of a great variety designed 
by Thos. Shearer. KNIFE URN from Richard Gillow’s “Cost 
Book” of 1796. CHINESE TABLE from Sir Wm. Chambers’s 
. ; “Book of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, etc.’ MANTELPIECE 
‘ designed by Michael Pergolesii DRESSING TABLE showing 
Gothic influence, designed by II'm. Ince. 


ea) 


Opposite page—CHAIR showing Chinese and Gothic influence from 
the book by Robt. Manwaring, see page 16. CONSOLE TABLE 
designed by Thos. Langley, 1739, from Macquoid & Edwards “Dic- 
tionary of English Furmture,’ courtesy Chas. Scribner & Sons. 
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THE 
CABINET and CHAIR-MAKER’S 


Real Friend and Companion, 
OR, THE 
Whole System of CHAIR-MAKING 
Made plain and easy ; 


Containing upwards of One Hundred new and useful designs for all 
Sorts of Chairs, and adapted to be made for Halls, Lobbies, Par- 
lours, State, Dining, Ball, and Drawing Rooms, amongst which 
are some very elegant in the Cuinzse and Gotuic Taste, Ladies 
Dressing Chairs and Stools, Grand Frencu Settees and Elbows, 
Back Stools, very rich and elegant rural Chairs for Summer-houses 
finely ornamented with Carvings, Fountains, and beautiful Land- 
scapes, with the Shepherd and his Flock, Reaper and Binders of 
Corn, Rock Work, &c. Also some very beautiful Designs, sup- 
posed to be executed with the Limbs of Yew, Apple, or Pear 
Trees, ornamented with Leaves and Blossoms, which if properly 
painted will appear like Nature; these are the only Designs of the 
Kind that ever were published ; rural Seats for Gardens and Parks ; 
several Patterns for Chair Backs and Brackets, all entirely new. 
To which is prefixed a large Plate representing the true Method of 
striking out all kind of Bevel Work by strait Lines, by which 
the most ignorant Person will be acquainted at one View, with 
what many Artists have served Seven Years to know; and also a 
Geometrical View of the Five Orders of Columns in Architecture, 
adjusted by equal Parts, with a full Explanation, whereby the 
meanest Capacity by Inspection, may delineate and work an entire 
Order, or any Part, of any Magnitude required. 


The whole invented and drawn, 
By ROBERT MANWARING, Cabinet-Maker ; 


And beautifully, and correctly engraved on Forty Copper Plates, 
By ROBERT PRANKER. 


LON DON: 
Printed for HENRY WEBLEY, in Holborn, near Chancery- 
Jane, 1765. 
Title page from Manwaring’s book of furniture designs. 


all of classical inspiration. Despite their over-ornamentation these designs 
have often been ascribed to Chippendale. 

By the middle of the century when a wave of French rococco found 
favor in England, in addition to Chippendale there were such designers 
as Johnson, Ince and Mayhew and Manwaring. THomAs JOHNSON was 
by profession a carver and his publications were intended primarily to 
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exploit his skill in that art. He con- 
girandoles, clock cases and 
the extravagant 
manner and some few in what we eall 
Chinese Chippendale. His 1761 book 
entitled “One Hundred and Fifty New 
showed and pier 
tables as well as mirrors and brackets. 
All the emphasis was on carving—to. 
be rendered in pine and then gilded. 
Little mahogany was suggested. Some 
say that Copeland was his guide and 
mentor, while another authority says 
that Lock copied from Johnson. Per- 
haps, as so often happens, these dif- 
ferent artists all starting from the 
same premise reached the same or 
similar goals and no one really copied 
from another. 

Of great importance in the Chip- 
pendale area, though not a furniture 
designer, was MarrutaAs DaARLy, a 
draughtsman who had studied to be 
an architect. He was probably better 
known to his contemporaries as the 


ceived 


frames in rococo 


Designs” console 


Mahogany settee with 
paneled back, probably 
designed by Wm. Kent, 
Ca. 1735. Formerly at 
the Devonshire House. 
From MacQuoid & Ed- 
ward’s “Dictionary of 
English Furniture,” 
courtesy Chas. Scrib- 
ner & Sons. 


owner of a shop which dealt in prints 
and political caricatures. He called 
himself a “professor of ornament” and 
his books on that topic were largely 
followed by all the furniture makers 
of that age. It was he who engraved 
the plates for Chippendale’s Director 
and there are those who believe that 
he injected some of his own ideas into 
those designs. His best known book, 
“The Ornamental Architect, or Young 
Artist’s appearing in 
1770 included plates of mirrors, fire- 
places, ceilings, panels and even tri- 
pods—all in the severe classical mode 
of Pergolesi and Adam. 

Srrk WILLIAM CHAMBERS was an- 
other potent influence on the mid-18th 
century and many credit him with 
the amazing 


Instructor,” 


Chinese vogue which 
swept over England at that time. Born 
in Sweden and educated in England 
he went to China at an early age and 
later studied with equal assiduity the 


Renaissance art of Italy and Paris. 
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In 1755 he was appointed tutor to 
the Prince of Wales who later became 


George II. Two years later he pub- 
lished a book on Chinese designs and 
eventually one on ecabinet-work, the 
ideas of which were rather stuffy. An 
amazing man, he achieved success as 
a painter, architect, designer, cabinet- 
maker and man-of-letters. It was he 
who built the famous Chinese pagoda 
in Kew Gardens which emphasized 
the Chinese vogue already in full 
swing. It might be noted, too, that 
he helped to establish the Royal Aca- 
demy and became a member in 1768. 

Another architect who designed fur- 
niture was JAMES Parne. Prior to 
the popularity of Robert Adam he and 
Sir Robert Taylor had shared honors 
in all the fine domestie architecture. 
That he catered to but one group is 
evidenced by the title of his book 
(1767), “Plans, Ete. of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Residences.” 
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All classic ceilings of the 
Georgian era were not de- 
signed by the Brothers 
Adam. This one originated 
from the versatile tmagina- 
tion of Geo. Richardson. 


Two rivals of Chippendale’s who 
were even more extravagant in their dee- 
orative designs than he were WILLIAM 
Ince and Joux Mayuew, the former 
the furniture designer, the latter the 
business man. Many of their pieces 
are ascribed to Chippendale, especially 
the ones which show an insistent use 
of C-serolls, and they also helped to 
popularize the Gothie style. In 1762 
they published “The Universal Sys- 
tem of Household Furnishing” and 
Darly did the engravings for them as 
he had for Chippendale. By 1770 
they had forsaken their ribband-back 
chairs, the French style and frets and 
turned toward the classicism of the 
Adams. 

Rosert MANWARING is perhaps bet- 
ter known than some of his other 
contemporaries though much of his 
work is also attributed to Chippendale. 
In 1765 and 1766 he brought out 
books which (Turn to page 44) 
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IN THE XVIII CENTURY MOOD 


Edith Gecker—Turquoise, soft peach and decp coral plumes in the 
painted frieze suggested the color theme in this master bedroom, in same 
home as Frontispiece interior. Wood pieces are rich mahogany. 
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Dora Brahms—The Jacquette portrait over the mantelpiece 
inspired the cool ice blue walls, white woodwork and rose 
carpet of this Contemporary-Georgian living room. The 
trimmings of the white rough textured raw silk curtains re- 
peat the scroll carvings of the built-in white Chippendale 
bookcases. Photo, Robt. Glasgow. 

Miriam Stevenson—Traditional dining room with antique 
furniture in which portraits have also been employed as the 
decorative keynote. The walls are soft turquoise, the drap- 


eries a deep greenish-blue and beige damask and the carpet 
aubergene. 
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MINDFUL OF 


XVII CENTURY 
STYLES 


Above, FIGURINES of pewter, with touches of flesh pink and green, made 
in China in the XVIII Century, 8% inches high including stand, A. M. Sachs 
importers. 


Opposite page—DESK of mahogany adapted from “Estate Desk” introduced 
by Sheraton, contains 15 drawers, Landstrom Furn. Corp. distributed in Metro- 
politan area by Vanleigh. MIRROR, one of a pair of antique Georgian mirrors, 
St. James’s Galleries. CHAIR of mahogany in the Hepplewhite manner, Richter 
Furn. Co. FABRIC with air brush lilac design on silk antique satin, Steiner 
Studios. SOFA inspired by illustration in MacQuoid’s “History of English Fur- 
niture’, Tomlinson of High Point. WALL PAPER with graceful iris design, 
A. H. Jacobs. CARPET in XVIII Century English design with typical floral and 
scroll motifs in soft tones on rich brown available in “Tatlor-Made” sizes and 
broadloom up to 12 ft. wide, Bigelow Weavers. 


Below, FABRICS of pure silk taffeta. Left, red and green plaid on tan, center, 
stripe of dark and light green, right, green stripe edged with red or brown, 
Doherty Silks Co. 














“Benediction” in cast stone 23” high, Anita |Veschler. “Paul 
Revere” in mahogany, Warren Wheelock. Courtesy Robinson 
Galleries. 
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SCULPTURE IN THE HOME 


ITS DECORATIVE APPEAL 
AS AN ARTIST SEES IT By Anita Weschler 


Et is not the purpose here to review the history of sculpture; but 
it may be well to indicate its wide significance throughout the his- 
tory of man. It was largely because of the long decline into mere 
prettiness through eras directly preceding our own, that the use 
of sculpture became diluted into a heterogeneous collecting of frag- 
ments from other ages. The quality of past work endures, but it is 
best seen, where possible, in connection with those countries and 
locations that gave it birth, or, failing that, in museums and formal 
collections. The revitalization of sculpture today into forms and 
subjects consistent with our own epoch, gives it rightful entrance 
into such full use in the daily life of America as it has enjoyed at 
any time. 

In “Joseph in Egypt” Thomas Mann descrihes a galaxy of sculp- 
tures, indoors and out, in temple and palace, riverbank and market- 
place, on boats and chariots. In Potiphar’s house were riches in 
small figures of gold, silver, ebony and ivory: animals of all kinds, 
sphinxes, Gods and humans, standing and sitting. With such a writ- 
er as Thomas Mann we might move backwards in time from epoch 
to epoch and feel the statues flowering as part of a living, breathing 
world, not as isolated fragments, austere, in museums. Sculpture 
is not always aloof; it can come down off its pedestal, be touched 
by hands, cherished by children and integrated with our homes. This 
is no novelty, but a return to the natural order of things. 

We eall to mind cathedrals, such as Chartres and Amiens, build- 
ings encrusted with sculpture, perfectly wedded as a setting with 
jewels. Such carvings were designed to accent a vertical quality, 
towering skyward toward the divinity, and dealing always with sub- 
jects attuned to the idea. But Mediaeval sculpture was not re- 
stricted to churches. “St. Agnes Eve’, Keats takes us to a mediae- 


val banquet hall: “The level chambers ... Were (Turn to page 48) 
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Hand loom with 10 heddle shafts operated by 1 treadle through 
a Jacquard harness. Courtesy, Scalamandre Silks, Inc. 












THE MAN AT THE LOOM SPEAKS 


To you decorators I am a silent partner creating fabrics of every 
sort in answer to your needs. Seldom indeed, do I seek to break 
my silence, content in winning your confidence by the productions 
of my loom. However, as weaving is one of the oldest of industries, 
it is natural that you should take it all for granted and not fully 
appreciate the problems of the modern loom master. 

“ar be it from me to delve into the long and glorious history 
of weaving. You know it only too well, perhaps even better than I. 
But just let me reveal to you some of the secrets of modern loom 
technique necessary to create the fine materials that become such 
an important part of your decorative schemes. 

To begin with, note my use of the term “loom master”, I mean 
just that! The real loom master, and there are still many in 
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existence, has not abdicated to the dictatorship of industrial power! 
In fact, he has harnessed this industrial power not only to do his 
bidding, but also to enlarge the scope of his productive abilities. 
Fabrics can now be woven on a power loom which while remotely 
possible to fashion on a hand loom, it would be a long tedious 
process and prohibitive in cost. 

The loom master today must have infinitely wider knowledge 
than at any time since the first loom was set up. He must be 
somewhat of a mechanist in order to devise methods and gadgets 
to accomplish unusual weaving techniques. Then too, he must have 
a thorough understanding of the many new synthetic yarns as well 
as the traditional yarns long in use. 

Although the weaver is largely responsible for the final effect, 
he must be assured of competent and careful cooperation in pre- 
paring the warp and filler. The operations of the warping de- 
partment are very interesting and intricate. Just consider that the 
warp may be made up of from 1,000 to 60,000 threads, according 
to the fineness of the fabrie to be woven. These warp threads may 
vary in thickness, color, or material and their proper assemblage 
is absolutely necessary. 

To take a specific case, let’s refer to a warp with 12,800 threads 
or “ends” as they are called in the weaving industry. You can 
see it would be next to impossible to set up a rack for that many 
spools of yarn at one time. The warper instead ean select a rack 
holding 256 spools, thus dividing the warp into 50 sections. He 
then arranges the proper colors on the rack so that they will wind 


Broché being woven on a combination hand and power loom. This 
8 repeat design fabric requires 32 hand shuttles and 2 power driven 
shuttles for the background. Courtesy, Scalamandre Silks, Inc. 








on a large circular frame in the proper 
order. Such an operation is illustrated 
below. 

The exact 
pattern or count. Take for example, 
these striaé fabrics you buy. As you 
know, they are produced by dyeing 
skeins of the threads two or 
more colors, each section of the same 
skein a different color. With a striaé 
warp the operator must follow a defi- 
nite count, mixing the plain and the 
striaé yarn. This is also true with a 
striped fabric that repeats across the 
width. For a cloth with a pattern 
that does not repeat across the width 
the warper must foilow a color chart 
furnished by the designer, in which 


warper must follow an 


warp 


cease the assembling may take four or 





five days if the design is intricate. 

When the entire 12,800 warp ends 
are wound on the large frame, it is 
then transferred to a warp beam 
which will be mounted on the loom. 
Now the twister gets to work. He 
takes each of the 12,800 ends and 
twists them on the ends of the previous 
warp, the last section of which is al- 
ways left in the loom. An _ expert 
twists them on the ends of the previous 
day. A picture of a twister at work 
is shown on page 31. On an auto- 
matic high speed loom the twisting is 
done by a machine. This is not pos- 
sible on a power loom that handles 
more intricate weaves. 

Now all is ready except the shuttles, 
and there may be as many as seven 


Warper winding warp threads from spool rack on to circular frame 


after which they will be 
represents a section of the 
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rewound on a 
warp. Courtesy, Scalamandre Silks, Inc. 


warp beam. Each rack 



























“> Di 


Twister attaching 
new warp ends 
from warp beam 
to warp ends pre- 
viously used in the 
loom. Courtesy, 
Scalamandre Silks, 
Inc. 


power driven, not to speak of hand 
shuttles. But more of that later. 

On what kind of a loom has this 
warp been assembled? Well, while 
there are a great variety of looms, 
for flat fabrics, however, they can all 
be classified into three main groups. 
These are the hand loom, the power 
loom, and the automatic loom. 

Of course, the hand loom is the 
original type. Despite the supersed- 
ence of the power and automatic looms, 
hand looms are still in use today. There 
has been little change in their opera- 
tion aside from minor refinements. One 
exception, however, is the application 
of a Jacquard attachment to simplify 
the labor of the weaver. Originally 
each heddle shaft was foot operated 
by a separate treadle. As you know, 
these heddle shafts bring to the sur- 
face or drop to the back various warp 
threads preparatory to shooting the 


filler through with a shuttle. Some 
very complicated hand woven tex- 
tiles would require as many as 6, 8, 
and even 10 or 16 heddle shafts, neces- 
sitating that many treadles to operate. 

The ingenious master weaver today 
introduces the use of a Jacquard har- 
ness attaching all the necessary heddle 
shafts to the harness and using but 
one treadle. At the head of this article 
is an illustration of just such a hand- 
loom equipped with 10 heddle shafts. 
The particular fabric shown on this 
loom is a combination flat and fringe 
material. The fringe filler is a regular 
fringe previously woven on a trimming 
machine. 

Now, there are a few decorators and 
even fewer clients who really appre- 
ciate the distinction between a power 
loom and an automatic loom. The dif- 
ference is vast indeed. 

The automatic (Turn to page 42) 
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THE Di-Functional Table, opposite 
page, when closed measures 20” wide, 
with one leaf open 45” long, and with 
four leaves open 7’, accommodating 10 
people. It is an exaet reproduction of 
a French antique and is a product of 
the John Widdicomb Co., priced at 
$89.50, retail. 


NEW architectural glass panels 4’ sq., 
developed by Pittsburgh-Corning Corp., 
see opposite page, are either cast from 
permanent moulds or special moulds of 
any desired pattern. The special de- 
signs are reproduced to appear as 
sculptured glass. All panels may be had 
in a variety of finishes such as matted, 
mirrored, polished or sand-fused by 
treatment on the back. ‘‘Sea water’’ 
glass of a light greenish tinge is pos- 
sible by using thick panels. 


A new plastic bathroom fixtures are 
now made of Celloware by The B. & T. 
Floor Co., Columbus, Ohio. (Not illus- 
trated.) It is claimed that this composi- 
tion material will not check, craze, chip, 
rust, or fade, and will withstand tre- 
blows. These Celloware fix- 
tures are made in white, yellow, red, 
ivory, green, and black. A four color 
folder giving installation instructions is 
available upon request. 


mendous 


THE Lullaby bed lamp and radio set 
illustrated below has been developed by 
the Mitchell Mfg. Co. This new instru- 
ment is 9” x 5”, hooks over the bed- 
stead, and contains a 5-tube set which 
does not require aerial or ground wire, 
and a tubular nonglare light. The whole 
unit is moulded from bakelite and is 
available in soft ivory or deep tone 
walnut. The lamp and radio work in- 
dependently of each other and may be 
used on AC. or DC. current. It retails 
for $19.95. 


eS ee 


seeeel3 





A woven slat-fabric windowshade, 
shown above, marketed by the Warren 
Shade Co., is made of light basswood 
slats obtainable in 3 different widths— 
34” with either beveled or straight 
edge, %” with straight edge, and %4” 
with beveled edge. Shades are equipped 
with automatic cord locking device and 
rolled toward the window unless other- 
wise specified. They are available in 14 
pastel colors, natural varnish or wax 
finish. 


Wooden bowls fashioned from Cuban 
mahogany and finished by hand have 
been added to the line of the Allied 
Furniture Products Co. See below. At 
present there are § different shapes ob- 
tainable for fruit, salads, or decorative 
use. (Turn to page 40) 
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New A. I. D. 


bookcase with 


Cooper, beige 
designed. by. 
Marsman, 
pale Celadon. 


ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 


THE A. L. D. officially opened their 
new headquarters 595 Madison Av., 
N. Y., Sept. 8th. The Board of Gov- 
ernors and Mrs. Girard, executive see- 
retary, acted as hosts to press repre- 
sentatives. The conference room has 
been very attractively decorated in the 
tones of 


contemporary manner in 


brown, beige and green. 
SEPTEMBER 12th was American In- 
stitute of Decorators Day at the New 


York World’s Fair, and a luncheon for. 


members and their friends was served 
at the National Advisory Committees 
Restaurant. Following this, visits were 
made to Perylon and Federal Hall and 
other points of interest. 


THE National Board of Governors held 
its quarterly meetings September 11th 
through the 13th. 


THE 9th annual conference of the A. 
I. D. will be held in N. Y. City begin- 
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ning the week of January 22, 1940. 
The 8rd educational round table pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Francis Lenygon 
will be an important feature of the 
program. Other details have not yet 
been announced, 


ILLUSTRATED lectures will be given 
by well known decorators in the Color 
and Design series at the Metropolitan 
Museum on Sundays at_ 3:00 o’elock. 
The schedule on Historie 
Modern Decoration is as_ follows: 
Oct. 29—French XVIII Century Styles, 
Nancy V. McClelland, A. I. D. 
Nov. 5—English XVIII Century Styles, 
Francis H. Lenygon, A. I. D. 

Nov. 12—XIX Century French Styles, 
Nancy V. McClelland, A. I. D. 
Nov. 19—XIX Century English Styles, 
Leonard C. Brothers, A. I. D. 


Styles in 





THE 8th National Ceramie Exhibition 
will be open during the month of Octo- 


quarters—panelled wo 
of Adirondack fir, m 
hogany and cbor 
doors designed by Dh 


oak chairs and _ tabi 


carpet 
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ber at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. Over 800 American ceramists are 
represented. During the month of No- 
vember the exhibition will be at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Further in- 
formation regarding this exhibition and 
its itinerary will appear in the Novem- 
ber Interior Decorator. 


THE Decorators Club opened its fall 
season last month with an exhibition 
of contemporary sculpture displayed 
with groupings of furniture against 
eolorful backgrounds. The exhibition 
space was divided into four sections— 
a garden room, a Regency living room, 
a room combining Chinese and Modern, 
number of alcoves treated in 

In each one, the sculpture, 
furniture, and backgrounds were har- 
moniously combined. A 
pieces by well 
shown by 
Galleries. 


and a 
Modern. 


number of 
known artists were 
courtesy of the Robinson 


A complete decorating service and con- 
interior decora- 
tion, architectural planning and indus- 
trial design is announced by Samuel H. 
Dickson and Wm. E. Katzenbach. 
These gentlemen will continue in their 
active management of Katzenbach & 
Warren, Ine., but there will be no con- 
nection between the new decorating 
firm and the wholesale wallpaper house. 


sultation service on 


THE showrooms of Thonet Bros, Ine., 
have been recently re-arranged and re- 
decorated in a very attractive manner. 
For the display of some of their modern 
furniture small rooms have been set up 
with appropriate wall papers, and floor 
coverings. In the main modern show- 
room a dark earpet effectively shows 
off the light woods of their extensive 
line and pictures ornament the walls. 
Many additions to their period collee- 
tions are also now on view. Mr. Fred- 
erick Gerstels has joined the staff as 
manager of the household department. 


IN the article ‘‘What’s New in the 
Decorative Mart?’’ in the September 
Interior Decorator, the L. C. Chase 
fabric was incorrectly described as 
being made of cotton and rayon. It is 
actually of cotton and mohair. 








**ROCHELLE”’ a broadloom ¢ar- 
pet is being manufactured exclusively 
for the Gotham Carpet Co. and will be 
sold only to accredited decorators. This 
fabric, which is available from 27” up 
to 18’ widths, comes in 8 soft grayed 
tones selected after consultation with 
decorators. ‘‘ Rochelle’’ will not be sold 
in department stores, furniture stores, 
or retail shops, thus giving the interior 
decorator full protection. A sales man- 
ual describing this particular carpet has 
been made ready for interior decora- 
tors. 

THE agency in the U. S. for a 
line of hand tufted rugs made in Great 
Britain has been acquired by Bollentin 
& Thompson. In addition, they are 
showing a flat Kelim weave procurable 
in a geometrie design in any color com- 
bination. 

THE new Schierenhide line of solid 
leather decorative products will be han- 
dled exclusively by the Gilford Leather 
Co. 


THE 1940 Wrought Iron catalog of the 
Original Studio Iron Works is now 
ready. It contains illustrations of this 
firm’s complete line of fire place acces- 
sories, andirons, fire sets, sereens, log 
carriers, table hurricane lamps, wall 
brackets, wall shelves and plant stands, 
and is available for the asking. 


new 


sole 


Albert Kaupe 

F, SCHUMACHER & Co. announce the 
death of Albert Kaupe at his home 
in Bronxville, N. Y., on September 22. 
Mr. Kaupe had been with this firm for 
the past 39 years. In 1912, on the death 
of Mr. Schumacher, he became asso- 
ciated with the purchasing department. 
and as buyer of decorative and up- 
holstery fabrics, Mr. Kaupe earned the 
reputation of being an outstanding 
authority on textile design and con- 
struction. 


Removals 
NEW quarters at 39 E. 29th St., N. Y., 
are now occupied by L. Raffelson Co., 
distributors of the complete line of 
L. C. Chase & Co. coated fabrics. 
(Turn to page 42) 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Our readers are invited to submit terms for research and defining 


*Header—A double joist set between 
two trimmers to support the ends of 
joists around an opening. 





Trimmery 








*Register—A_ grilled opening with a 
damper or movable louver which may be 
closed. 


*Saddle— Raised sill of any doorway 
that covers the joins of flooring mate- 
rials and provides sufficient clearance 
for the door to swing above carpets and 
other floor coverings and for exterior 
doors acts as a weather strip. 


*Seuttle— A movable cover or lid over 
the opening in a roof or a ceiling. 


*Sheathing—A_ rough covering over 
the studding to which a finished siding 
is attached. The sheathing acts as a 
wind break and a brace for the frame. 
Also sheets of building paper, water- 
proof and sometimes fire-resistant, laid 
between a double floor or an inner and 
outer wall are called sheathing. They 
are sometimes also called sheeting. 


*Sheeting—Sce Sheathing. 


*Shingles—Thin overlapping slabs of 
slate, wood, or composition used for 
covering roofs and side walls as a pro- 
tection against the weather. 


wall sur- 
and ocea- 


*Siding—A finished exterior 
face of wood or composition 
sionally metal. 


* Terms omitted and added by request. 
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Skylight—tThe glazed opening in a roof 
for hght and sometimes used for yep. 
tilation. 


Sleeper—When a timber is laid on the 
ground or set in concrete to support 
floor joists or flooring it is known 4; 
a sleeper. Railroad ties are sometimes 
called sleepers. 








FLO! 
JOISTS 





























SLEEPER 





Slit-and-Tongue—A method of cor 
struction employed to unite two boards 
at the edges to make them more weather 
tight and more secure. 


Soffit——The under-surface of an are 
cornice, lintel, or any horizontal member, 
or the under-surface of stairway. 


Spackling, Spachtling, or Spact- 
ling— The filling of smail cracks, holes) 
or surface blemishes in wood, plaster 
or masonry to create an even smooth 
surface. Also the evening of joins of 
two overlapping materials. It is some 
times ealled sparkling. 


Span—The width or distance betwee 
the support of an arch, truss, beam, of 
any bridging member is known as& 
span. 


Spandrel or Spandril—tThe triange 
lar space bounded by the curve of a 
arch, a horizontal line from its ape 
and either the curve of an adjacent ard 
or a vertical line from its springing 
Also refers to non-structural membes 
between the head of one window aml 
the sill of the window above wher 
building design emphasis is on the ver 
tical members as well as to an interiit 
panel below a window sill where t 
trim extends to the floor. 


Illustrating spandrels between arches. 
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{ Representative _ selections 

from our stock of English 

antiques and hand-made copies 

may now be seen at our Agency 

Showrooms in the following 
Cities: 


tz 





And note our new address: 


383 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Showing spandrels in a modern building be- 
tween the sill of one window and the top of 
the window below. 


Sparkling—‘See Spackling. 


Splay—A slope or slant of a reveal not 
at right angles to vertical or horizonta! 
surfaces. Also refers to the soffit of a 

| stairway. 





| Spring-line—That point from which 
the curve of an arch begins is called the 
spring-line. 


Sprinkler Head—An automatic valve 
with a fusable link connected to a 
sprinkler system designed to release the 
flow of water in the ease of excess heat. 


Sprinklers or Sprinkler System— 
An automatic water system for build: 
ings to provide fire protection. 


Squinch Arch—An arch placed ti 
agonally across re-entrant angles such 
as angles of a square to support a 
octagonal super structure. Squinches 
were probably invented in Persia and 
were highly developed by the Byzantine 
architects. 


SQUINCH ARCH 


Stancheon or Stanchion— A supp": 
usually of metal, non-essential to the 
structure, such as an awning or flag 
pole stancheon. Also a hitching post 
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Flower stands ranging from six inches to four feet six inches in height. 





Many 


designs available. May be had in mahogany or exotic woods. Limited pro- 


duction. 


Attractive prices and descriptive catalogue mailed upon request. 


OLD MILL ROAD WORKSHOP 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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GEORGIAN 
FURNITURE CO. INC. 


DESIGNERS -- 


MANUFACTURERS 


YARDLEY 


Exclusive ex- 
amples of tradi- 
tional 18th cen- 
tury upholstered 
furniture — dis- 


tinctively tailored. 








FACTORY—SHOWROOMS 
40-46 WEST 25th ST. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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® Skilled craftsmen in the manufacture of up- 
holstered furniture—the finest fillings and sup- 
plies the market can supply—work “hand-in- 
hand” in Mittman workrooms. 


® The result of this co-ordination—and right- 
fully so—has found favor among leading 
decorators, whether the particular problem be 
modern, period or a combination of both. 


® Mittman facilities offer decorators a valuable 
service in the design and manufacture of up- 
holstered furniture, bedding, etc. Why not 
avail yourself of this service? 


M. MITTMAN & CO., INC. 


316 East 53rd St., New York 


94 Portland Street Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE BEDDING 
STUDIO COUCHES 
SINCE 1910 
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More New Materials & Gadgey 


(Continued from page 33) 


PARKWOOD Textolite is a new pane 
ling combining wood and plastics de 
veloped for homes, public buildings 
restaurants, etc., and integral parts of 
products by the Parkwood Corp. and 
the Plastics Department of the Gep 
eral Electric Co. These panels are com 
posed of very thin veneers, uniform jp 
thickness and texture, impregnated 
with G-E Textolite resins. After treat. 
ment the sheets of veneer are cut into 
strips of varying widths, depending on 
the weave width required in the fin- 
ished panel. The strips are then woven 
evenly by hand into the desired pattem 
or design and these woven sheets are 
combined with Textolite and processed 
under heat and pressure. It is claimed 
that such panels are hard and durable, 
impervious to moisture, alcohol, finger- 
nail polish and most acids and alkalies, 
highly resistant to cigarette heat and 
easy to clean. They are available in 
three standard weave widths—2 inch, } 
inch, and 6 inch strips and are woven 
on a diagonal or straight weave pat: 
tern in mahogany, avodire, birch, maple 
or walnut finish. Standard types are 
available in both 3/64” and_ 0.020" 
thicknesses in sheets 36” by 72”, 3l” 
by 30”, and 36” by 36”. For small prod: 
ucts where narrower weaves, such 43 
1%” or 1” widths are more applicable, 
they are obtainable on special order. 


PUSH and kick plates of Formica to be 
used on doors in stores, restaurants, 
hotels, or anywhere where doors ale 
much used, are now available. Formic 
is particularly desirable for such us 
as it is hard but not brittle and wil 
stand sharp raps without breaking. It 
is also very inert chemically, will n0t 
spot or stain, is easily kept clean and 
does not require frequent polishing. 
Available in more than 70 colors, tho 
plates can be matched or harmonized 
with the color of the doors on whith 
they are used. Among the finishes a 
wood grains, both imitation and «+ Real: 
wood’’ produced by imbedding 
actual wood veneer in the Formica 
sheet. 
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CHIPPENDALE SUITE DESK 


Custom Care...Stock Prices 




















sed Now in stock and available to decorators... ingly profitable...here’s Sloane custom qual- 
ned ten period suites of executive office furni- ity at budget prices. Decorators are urged 
ble, ture by Sloane! To the many decorators to get details of the new special discount 
zer- who are finding office decoration increas- policy applying to them in this new line. 


ies, 


ani J WHOLESALE OFFICE FURNITURE DIVISION Wsj SLOANE 575 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, NW. ¥. 
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Hf SALTERINI 


0 be One of six smart book 
ants, ends skillfully employing 
* hand wrought iron and 














ica 
"* plate glass (about 7%” 
vil BY thick). 
' i e 
: ani For Other Salterini Acces- 
hing. sories Write for These 
those Catalogs : 
nized 
which No.21: “Neva-Rust” Wrought Iron Furniture for Garden, Solarium and Terrace 
8 “s No. 22: Plant stands, flower trees, wall brackets 
“ye No. 23: Lamps, tile top and occasional tables and book ends 
Ty JOHN B. SALTERINI CO. 322 EAST 44th ST. NEW YORK 
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TO HELP SELL 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
hang straight, without 
loops, knots or kinks. 

e 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 

reduce servicecosts because 

they eliminate “creeping.” 
« 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
are easily attached to cord 
and tassel without the need 
of clamping tools. 

* 


BEAD CHAIN* controls 
are an added selling feature 
constantly advertised to 
the decorator, architect 
and trade. 





DISTRIBUTORS: Brenmar Distributing Co., 1145 W. 25th Pl., 
Los Angeles; 1039 Harrison St., San Francisco; Fiwale Equipment 
Mig. Co., Inc., 64 Reade St., New York City; 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago; 126 E. Pomona St., Philadelphia; Guarantee Specialty 
Mfg. Co., East 96th St., NYCRR, Cleveland; 549 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago; 724 Wyandotte St., Kansas City; Lerentzen 
Hardware Mfg. Co., 391 W. Broadway, New York City, 2236 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 2612 Commerce St., Dallas; Unit 
Venetian Blind Supply Corp., 437 Eleventh Ave., New York City; 
2240 S. Union Ave., Chicago; 703 McKinney Ave., Dallas; 1515 
East 7th St., Los Angeles; Wright Sales Co.,128 Imlay St., B’klyn. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CoO. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 28 Mt. Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Activities in Brief 
(Continued from page 35) 


W,. ©. MeCURDY and associate, Py 
B. Raulet, manufacturers of fine XVjj 
Century reproductions, have remove 
from 509 Madison Av., N.Y., to 3% 
Madison Avy. 


THE studio of Leize Rose, photo-f) 
rics and photo-murals has removed t) 
42 E. 50th St., N. Y. 


A. M. SACHS and Perey D. Cowa, 
who have been importing decoratiy 
accessories for XVIII Century roons 
for many years, have opened a ney 
uptown showroom conveniently locate! 
at 44 KE. 53rd St., N. Y. They have; 
wide collection of antiques—poreelaia, 
pewter, bronze, lamp bases, accessories, 
and Chinese scenic wall paper. 


A NEW shop with a complete interior 
decorating service in combination with 
a gift shop has been opened in th 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, by Criqui, In. 
Mr. Chas. A. Criqui, Jr. 
and treasurer. 


is president 


News from the West Coast 


ETHYL SMITH, of San Francisco, hi 
opened a shop at 2206 El Camino Re:l 
San Mateo, Calif., featuring antiques 
and objects of art. 


CAROL KUECHLER has opened a shi 
for interior decorations at 352 Sutter 
street, San Francisco. 


JOSEPH A. TRESCH, 442 Post street 
San Francisco, has taken over the fab 
ric lines for interior decorators forme! 
ly handled by the Ponedel-Schagen 


JOHN ©. NASON, 442 Post street, S# 
Francisco, wholesaler to the inten 
decorating trade, has left on a 


over the Far Western territory to 
away until late in the year. 


The Man at the Loom Speaks 
(Continued from page 31) 


loom is a highly ingenious and supe" 
latively sensitive robot. Actually it 
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one of the miracles of our industrial 
age. The setting up of this automatic 
servant usually on the average a week, 
according to the type of fabrie. The 
warp threads are set at a given tension 
so that should one break a short cir- 
euit would result, thereby stopping the 
loom. Furthermore, the bobbins in the 
shuttle are renewed automatically from 
a drum which receives the empty one 
and shoots in a full one without even 
slowing down the weaving operation. 
These drums inay hold anywhere from 
12 to 24 bobbins and are replenished 
by weavers’ apprentices. Thus you see 
the automatic loom speeds on with a 
minimum of human supervision, and 
in some cases one man can tend 10 to 
12 Jacquard looms and for plain flat 
woven materials one man can watch up 
to 50 looms. 


Wonderful as this robot is, it is nat- 
urally impossible to expect it to create 
the rich and unusual materials with 
intricate designs and variety of color- 
ings you require for your decorative 
schemes. Real fine fabrics are produced 
much slower on power looms—looms 
where many or even all operations are 
power driven. But—and here is the 
great difference—each operation is 
closely controlled by the master weaver 
and can be varied at will. 





For example, power may operate the 
shuttle while the baton is controlled by 
hand. In another ease, power may oper- 
ate 2, 3, or even 7 shuttles, while addi- 
tional shuttles are worked by hand. 
This would be for a brocade, or similar 
embroidered materials where the back- 
ground is power driven with a super- 
imposed design handwoven. Such an 
operation is illustrated on page 29 
where 8 hand shuttles supplement each 
stroke of the power driven background 
shuttle on the broche in work. Where 
a 4 color pattern is desired on an 8 
repeat design, such as shown herewith, 
32 hand shuttles come into play aside 
from the background power driven shut- 
tles. Production on such a loom is ob- 
viously very slow, only % a yard a day 
when tended by two weavers. 














Flower stand four feet six inches high. 
Other designs available in sizes rang- 
ing down to six inches and may be had 
in mahogany or exotic woods. Limited 
production. Attractive prices and 
descriptive catalogue mailed upon re- 
quest. 


Old Mill Road Workshop 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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Steiner Studio 


“Workroom for the trade” 


169 East 61st St. mm ¥.¢, 
REctor 4-0951 
Ask for Catalogue 
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Then again, a power loom may neg 
but little hand control, but the Oper. 
ation must be carefully watched. On 
reason is that the warp threads on the 
looms are not set at a tension and 
should one break the loom would ¢op. 
tinue until stopped by the eperator, 

Thus you can readily see that the 
variations on a power loom are actually 
endless, only limited by the creative 
ability and the ingenuity of the master 
weaver. 

The mounting of a Jacquard loom is 
a very fascinating story in itself and I 
will go into it with illustrations in the 
next article on this subject. (To be 
continued.) 


Lesser-Known 
Georgian Furniture Designers 
(Continued from page 18) 


followed the various Chippendale 
phases, though he leaned particularly to 
the Chinese. Some say that he even de- 
signed many of the chairs shown in 
the Director, for like Chippendale he 
was also a carver and preferred fancy 
backs combined with simple legs. That 
he was not an excellent draughtsman is 
proven by the quality of the work in 
his book of 1765 (See page 14), the 
actual pieces being far superior to any 
of the drawings. 

Just to prove that women’s place 
was not entirely confined to the home 
even in the 18th century we find that 
Catherine Naish was a joiner who sup 
plied furniture for the royal house 
holds, her records even including 4 
large mahogany sofa for St. James’ 
Palace. For the split-wicker cradles for 
the King’s children she charged ‘2 
usual’’ £13 2s, 

The question is sometimes raised 3% 
to how well-known the Adam desigts 
would have been if PERGOLESI had 
not been their master artist. This Ital 
ian (whose first name was Michel 
angelo) came to England with Robert 
Adam after his sojourn in Rome. Much 
of the vogue for painted furniture is 
due to the genius of this designer ané 
artist whose work was thoroughly alive 
for all its somewhat restrained classi 
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A lovely flowing design green 
on white with a geometric 
feeling giving it a modern 
touch as created by Eleanore 
Knapp. This paper is sugges- 
tive of wickerwork and is 
very suitable for an informal 
setting. 


CWT oO 


Large selections of fine and exclu- 
sive wall papers by prominent art- 
ists. All papers are made to special 
order in your own colors. 


). LORRAINE 
YERKES, A. I. D. 


100 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


as. R. Gracie, 686 Lexington Ave., New York 
"s. Geo. F. King, 814 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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cism. Some of his pieces look to he 

Venetian while others are Louis X\| eee 

with an Italian flavor. It was Pe, 

golesi, too, who brought to the Adelphi 
the famous Cipriani, Angelica Kaut. 
man and Zuechi, all of whom added gp 
much to what we call the Adam style, 
| It is known that in addition to Chip. 
pendale and Hepplewhite that Seddon 
. | and Gillow also turned out handsone 
furniture for the chastely classical 

Adam houses. 

SHADES The firm of GILLOW, originating in 
Lancaster, made furniture in the Chip- 
pendale manner, even putting into prae- 
tice some of the designs from the Di- 
rector. They worked over the Gothie 
motifs but seemed to lean more to the 
Louis XV curves and the Chinese inno- 

| vations. Their cost books which have 


Oriental Charm 
in the NEW 


been preserved since 1784 are doubly 
informative for pen and ink sketches 
accompany the cost figures for each 
piece of furniture. GEORGE SEDDEY, 
the founder of the well-known Lane: 
shire firm, was a disciple of Chipper 
dale’s, but his sons who succeeded ti 





the business worked for Adam. Note — 
for their fine craftsmanship they seeu 
to have anticipated the Sheraton vogue 
and much that is credited to this fan: 
ous designer was really Seddon’s work 

THOMAS SHEARER is_ sometime: 
added to the more famous group of this 
century for he was an outstanding ( 
signer and cabinet-maker. Greatly ir 
debted to Adam for inspiration he wi 





Not oriental bamboo shades, but Beauti- 


ful MAYFAIR Shades, and far superior; _ a follower of the Hepplewhite schol 
—something your customers have been and incidentally a great influence 
looking for, to give Charm and Origin- Seddon. It is noteworthy that Hepp & | 
ality to their Sun Rooms, Bed Rooms, ; mye ‘ me 

Breakfast Nooks. Kitchens. etc. ' | white specialized in chairs but thi 


| Shearer did not and many believe thi 

Four Different types and styles of Slats for selection, | he @ue net & Gielecies. See 
34” square or bevel edge, 34” bevel edge, or %e” book. “‘Tiesions for & old Pent 
square edge. The s'ats with Beveled Edges assure ’ — eS eee 
privacy and keep out all sun. Fourteen pastel colors, ture,’’ there are no chairs. He was w 
doubtedly the leading exponent of sill 


also natural varnish or wax finish. 

plicity and no one surpassed the dainti 
ness of his designs. His refusal to dec? 
rate all available surfaces indicated ! 
new trend and it was this quality 


| 
Warren Shade Co., Inc. which so attracted Sheraton. Some fit 


| 
Send for prices and samples show- | 
ing All Four Mayfair Styles of Slats. 


it difficult to distinguish the work © 
these two great men. Like Sheratol, 
Shearer was a master designer of silt 


Mayfair Division 
2905 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
or 173 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
boards and of trick furniture—fum 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. inc. 
Tmporlers and Nakers of Tine “Furniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 























CENTER: #20-819 French porcelain base with 
painted floral decoration, Antique taffeta skirt 
velvet ribbon trimming. 

#25-323L, pair of French china hand painted figurine 
lamps, Hand made antique taffeta skirt shades. 


LAMPS & ACCESSORIES 


ANTIQUES * REPRODUCTIONS 


Our showrooms are replete with many decorative 
items recently imported trom foreign sources, offering 
endless possibilities for the beautifying of 18th century 
French and English interiors. Visit either of our 
showrooms. 


hand 
shade, 


SPECIAL ORDERS FOR CUSTOM MADE 
SHADES DESIGNED BY BETH WEISSMAN. 


-beth Weissman 


IMPORTATIONS 


49 WEST 23rd ST.—NEW YORK—222 E. 46th ST. 
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ture that concealed its true function, 
One of his greatest contributions to 
the trade was his ‘‘Cabinet-Maker’s 
London Book of Prices and Designs,’’ 
published in 1778 and 1793. 

One of the last great names to be 
the long roster is that of 
GEORGE SMITH who proclaimed him- 
self as a cabinet-maker, upholsterer and 
designer. Though his work lasted well 
into the following century it just 
proves once more the logical develop- 
ment of style. His book of 1808 was 
entitled ‘‘A Collection of Designs for 
Household Furniture and Interior Deeo- 
ration’’ and so may go to him the ae- 
colade of being the first interior deco- 
rator of the 19th century. 


Sculpture in the Home 
(Continued from page 27) 

brilliantly glowing ready to receive 
a thousand guests: The carved angels, 
ever eager-eyed, star’d, where upon 
their heads the cornice rests, With hair 
blown back, and wings put crosswise on 
their breasts’’. Again, Madeline’s bed- 
room: ‘fA casement high and triple- 
arched there was, All garlanded with 
carven imag’ries Of fruits, and flowers, 
and bunches of knot-grass.’’ (Do you 
smile and think centuries ahead to Grin- 
ling Gibbons?) Our minds ean carry us 
further through this house, picturing 


‘animals and arabesques, niches with ma- 


donnas, huge carved candelabra . . . all 
veritable .. of its own day, although 
seen by Keats through the perspective 
of time. 

From the foregoing, I believe, the 
reader will be able to carry on the 
thought for himself, through _ the 
world’s divergent ideologies; from pub- 
lie building to boudoir, seulpture was 
in evidence. Greece and the architee- 
tural uses of sculpture; pediment, me- 
tope and freize; also portrait statues 
of men of achievement, athletes, and 
others. As well, there were the terra 
cottas of Tanagra. Rome and its por 
traits, grandiose, derivative, but with 
a curious brutal character of their ow. 
From the high Rennaissance in Italy: 
Donatello, the Della Robbias and the 
ebullience of lavish forms we travel 
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" Two 18th Century Adam _ Wall | 
terra Brackets, Old Pine Finish, et che: J 
F U/SR N Y T° R:e 


18th Century French and English Bedroom Fur- 


niture, Upholstered furniture and occasional pieces. 


s por $160 Each. 
with THE HAYDEN CO. 
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DESIGNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS 


510 E. 73rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
REGENT 4-0878 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


(GUNTHER: 
* MARTINI Inc. 








Mahogany Trays and Bowls 


—for an added note in decoration 














Allied introduces a variety of fruit and food 
trays—made of the finest cuban mahogany— 
beautifully designed and finished—permitting 
a new touch in decoration. A variety of eight 
designs can be seen at our showrooms, where 
we display a beautiful collection of 18th Cen- 
tury occasional furniture—all moderately and 
attractively priced for the dealer and decorator. 


ALLIED 


PRODUCTS’ CO. 
NEW YORK 








FURNITURE 
183 EAST 24th ST. 
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through periods of variation, imitation, 
revision and prettification to Despiau 
restrained, subtle, 
spirit. 


in France 
conveying 
widely known than some of the other 
epochs, but important are the brilliant 
forms evolved in Mexico: Mayan, <Az- 
We must not forget An- 


today; 


overtones of Less 


tee, Totonac. 
kor Vat, rewarding as it is remote. Can 
the mind grasp this vivid panorama of 
sculpture: the orient, India and China, 
where manifold uses of various media 
included again; architecture, the altar, 
and the abode of the living and the 
dead? Primitive races also found sculp- 
ture part of their daily lives, from the 
unknown men of Easter Island to Afri- 
can negroes, whose influence is a back- 


ground of many of our present art 
forms. 
Monumental sculptures differ from 


those which are suitable for the home, 
not alone in size, to which they owe 
much of their majesty. In our times it 
has appeared that in order to carry out 
a popular conception of historical 
events or personalities for a monument, 
essential sculptural qualities have been 
sacrificed. For such occasions, a sym- 
bolic (not allegorical), rather than a lit- 
eral interpretation, might improve the 
results. The decorator may rule out 
these problems. He has free choice to 
seleet works, rich in emotional content, 
pure form and the personal approach of 


He is also able to avoid so- 
be | 


the artist. 
called ‘‘decorative’’ sculpture, which is 
likely to substitute mere ornamental 
qualities for form and substance. 

Our efforts today are turned toward 
life rather than death, the 
rather than eternity; it is doubtful if 


present 


funerary or church sculpture will have 
much revival in our time. Present uses 
and immediate possibilities include ex- 
terior and interior seulpture for on pub- 
lie buildings, as exemplified in the 
program of the Section of Fine Arts 
of the Department. Such 
usage is advantageously carried on ut 


Treasury 
ler private enterprise for office build: 
ings, apartments and stores. 


It is clear that, as well as new sculp- 
ture, we have, today, new uses for It. 
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A complete display representing 
numerous styles and periods of 
fine furniture, shown on our floor 


at all times. 


BD. Becker & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
1151-1161 N. THIRD ST., PHILA. 

















NOW READY 
FALL 
LINE of 


Uphelstery & Drapery Fabrics 


New Fabrics—new patterns—new colorings iv 
Brocatelles, Tapestries, Pile Fabrics, ete. Reserve 
your sample book of type of fabrics desired now. 
Limited quantity. 


S. KRAVET & SONS, INC. 


36 EAST 21st STREET NEW YORK 




















HUGUES-MULLER CO. 


CREWEL and PERIOD 
EMBROIDERIES 


TRAPUNTO QUILTING 
Special designs submitted on 
request. 


Telephone BRyans 9-5964 
48 West 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The decorator will find a wide ficld for 
this work, from small figures and groups 
in the round, to large, low or high re. 
liefs, in lobbies and lounges of hotels, 
apartment houses and clubs. For res. 
taurants and cafes sculpture is also 
highly desirable. Reliefs may be effee. 
tively employed as overmantels or wall. 
panels. They may also be used on or 
over doors or over beds. Reliefs, or 
statues in the round are excellent flank. 
ing doorless entrances from one room to 
another. Any mantelpiece, not too or. 
nate is enhanced by suitable sculpture. 
Sofa tables and consoles will find a wel- 
come diversity from the _ inevitable 
lamps and ash trays. A capable decor. 
ator can supply an abundance of fertile 
variations on these suggestions. 

In addition to traditional materials: 
wood, stone, bronze, silver and terra cot 
ta, newer media inelude: aluminun, 
hard plaster (non-fragile), plastics, and 
east stone (rich and varied in texture 
and color, and comparatively light in 
weight, since larger pieces are made hol- 
low). The facility which some of these 
media lend to reproduction is assisting 
in bringing about the new order. 
Through low prices made possible by 
duplicating originals, sculpture is now 
made available to everyone, a counter 
part in art of the industrial revolution. 


Ed.— Miss Weschler has executed 
sculpture for public buildings and r- 
ceived awards from several societies 
and museums. She has exhibited in 
the Whitney Museum, Chicago Ar 
Inst., N. Y. World’s Fair, and Weyli 
Gallery. Several of her works of a, 
together with other contemporarié 
may be obtained at the Robinson Gul: 
lertes. 
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